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arguments that had been advanced for them, and 
felt a sincere desire to weigh them impartially. 
The subject of baptism is one on which my mind 
is not satisfied ; and being desirous of conforming 
to all the commands of our Saviour, I have long 
been anxious for further light upon it. 

Father. I have no doubt the Divine Master is 
now subjecting thee to the purifying process of 
his own baptism ; and if thou art able to “ drink 
of the cup that he drank of, and to be baptized 
with his baptism,” there will be no need of resort- 
ing to the outward and elementary type of that 
cleansing operation which his spirit performs 
within us. 

James. I believe it is now agreed by most of 
those who administer water-baptism, that it makes 
no change in the heart, but is aa outward and 
visible sign of an inward and invisible grace. 
They think it was commanded by Christ, and in- 
tended as a badge of our profession, and a seal 


James. Since our last eonversation, I have | of the covenant, as circumcision was given to the 


been reflecting on the subjects of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper, which appear to have been ceremo- 
nies practised in the primitive Christian church, 
and are said to have been commanded by Christ 
himself. If they have such high authority for 
their observance, I do not see how any of the pre-| 
fessed followers of Christ in the present day can ‘ 
disregard them. 

Father. 1am willing to state my views upon 
these subjects, and give the grounds on which my 
own convictions are founded; but I have seen so 
little good resulting from religious controversy 
that I always abstain from it when possible.— 
During the progress of an argument on any reli- 
gious subject, the minds of both parties are gen- 
erally too much excited to be open to conviction. 
Changes of sentiments on these subjects are gen- 
erally the result of deliberation, and communion 
with the witness for truth in our own consciences, 
and it often happens that the conclusions formed 
in this manner, although accompanied with suf- 
ficient weight of evidence for the satisfaction of 
our own minds, cannot be stated to others in such 
a manner as to satisfy them, until they shall have 
passed through the same stages of experience. 

John. I thinkI can appreciate the soundness 
of this sentiment, for I know, by experience, that 
some religious truths which now appear veryclear 
to my understanding, were at a former period 
the subjects of much doubt ; although I endeav- 
ored to become acquainted with the strongest 





Israelites. 

Father. 1 think if this were the case, we should 
find it mentioned in some of the writings of the 
New Testament ; but it is not spoken of as the 
seal of the new covenant, nor can it be considered 
as the badge of Christian profession, because it 
leaves no impression to distinguish those who have 
received it from the rest of the world. The only 
seal of the new covenant is “the Holy Spirit, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption:” 
(Eph. iv. 30) and the only badge of discipleship 
mentioned by the Divine Master, consists of the 
fruits which are produced by the influence of this 
spirit. “ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another ;’’— 
and ‘ Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 

John. The command of Christ to his disciples, 
“Go teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,” is considered by most persons as 
still obligatory upon the church. 

Father. But tw this text, water-baptism is 
not mentioned ; and it appears that the writers 
of the New Testament speak of the baptism of 
Jobn and that of Christ, as distinct from each 
other. John said to the Jews, “I indeed bap- 
tize you with water unto repentance, but he that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes 
I am not worthy to bear, he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire; whose fan 
is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his 
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floor and gather his wheat into the garner, but 
he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire.” Matt. iii. 11, 12. It is also said that 
when Paul came to Ephesus he found certain dis- 
ciples, of whom he inquired, ‘‘ Have ye received 
the Holy Ghost since ye believed? And they 
said unto him, We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. And he said 
unto them, Ufnto what then were ye baptized? 
And they said, Unto John’s baptism. Then 
said Paul, John baptized with the baptism of re- 
pentance, saying untothe people, That they should 
believe on him which should come after him, 
that is, on Christ Jesus. When they heard this, 
they were baptized in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus. And when Paul had laid his hands upon 
them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they 
spake with tongues, and prophesied. And all 
the men were about twelve.” Acts xix. 2-7. 

James. It seems to me that none can baptize 
with the Holy Ghost but Christ himself: and in 
the text just quoted, it appears that these new 
converts had been baptized with John’s baptism 
unto repentance, and Paul had them baptized 
again in the name of the Lord Jesus ; and after 
that he laid his hands on them, and they receiv- 
ed the Holy Ghost. May we not conclude that 
Paul used water in this instance ? 

Father. I think not: for there were twelve 
of these disciples who were men ; and Paul says 
in another place, that Christ had sent him not to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel ; and he thank- 
ed God that he baptized none of them but Cris- 
pusand Gaius, and the household of Stephanus. 
(1 Cor. i. 14, 16.) Although it may be said in 
one sense, that none can baptize with the spirit 
but Christ himself, the same may be said of 
preaching the gospel ; which no man can do with- 
out Divine assistance. When the gospel is preach- 
ed “in the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power,” it hasa baptizing influence; that is to 
say, it brings the hearers who are willing to re 
ceive it, under the influence of Divine love, and 
they become “ baptized by one spirit into one 
body,” and “ are all made to drink into one spir- 
it.” (1 Cor. xii. 13.) The apostles were not 
prepared to administer this spiritual baptism, un- 
til they had waited at Jerusalem, and were en- 
dued with power from on high, by the descend- 
ing upon them of the Holy Ghost. And not- 
withstanding the miracles have ceased, which 
accompanied that baptism at the dawn of the gos- 
pel day,—yet the reality of it is as truly expe- 
rienced now, by those who come under the influ- 
ence of the spirit of Christ. Although Paul was 
not sent forth to baptize with water, there is no 
doubt his commission was as extensive as that of 
the other disciples ; for he was clothed with Di- 
vine love, and was made instrumental in bring- 
ing others under its baptizing influence. This 
still continues to be the case with true gospel 
ministry, in proportion as the instrument is en- 


dowed with the ability which God giveth; for 
such ministry has always had a baptizing power, 

John. ° But although water is not mentioned 
in these texts, there is another place where it jg 
mentioned by Jesus himself. Hesaid to Nicode. 
mus, “‘ Except a man be borne of water and of 
the spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” John iii. 5. 

Father. It must be observed, that on this oe. 
casion he had not been speasing of baptism, but 
of the new birth ; and he goes on to say, “ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” As the expression can. 
not be taken literally, it must be understood fign. 
ratively ; that is, water being a purify ing element, 
was coupled with the Spirit to describe its effects, 
in the same manner that fire was mentioned in 
conjunction with the Holy Spirit, by John the 
Baptist, when he said of Christ, “ He shall bap. 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
Therefore the water here intended which can give 
a new birth, must be the water of the river of life, 
which whosoever drinketh shall never thirst. 


James. But water-baptism was frequently, if 
not always, administered by the disciples, both 
before and after the crucifixion of Christ : and we 
know that Jesus himself submitted to the bap. 
tism of John. 


Father. This argument, if valid in favor of 
water-baptism, is equally so with regard to cir. 
cumcision, and other rituals of the Jewish law; 
to all of which the Messiah submitted. 

We find that when Paul went up to Jerusalem, 
about twenty-seven years after the ascension of 
Christ, the disciples said to him, “ Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews there are 
which believe, and they are ail zealous of the 
law.” Apd Paul condescended to their preju- 
dices so far as to purify himsclf, and to enter 
with four others into the temple, “ until an of- 
fering stould be offered for every one of them.” 
It appears further, that Peter was so fiiled with 
Jewish prejudices, eight years after the ascension 
of Christ, that it required a remarkable vision to 
convince him that he ought to go unto the house 
of Cornelius to preach the gospel; and after he 
had done so, “ they of the circumcision contend- 
ed with him, saying, Thou wentest in unto men 
uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” 

I mention these circumstances fo show, that 
even the apostles, as well as the other Jewish 
converts to Christianity, did not at once come in- 
to the spirituality of the gospel dispensation, but 
retained for a considerable time a number of the 
Jewish rites and ceremonies; and no doubt they 
adhered with equal fondness to the water-bap- 
tism of John. It is said of Apollos, that being 
“ fervent in the spirit, he taught diligently the 
things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism of 
John. And he began to speak boldly in the sy- 
nagogue; whom when Aquila and Priscilla had 
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heard, they took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly.”” Acts 


xviii. 25, 26. 
(To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 342.) 

The following extracts are fiom her journal, 
which, from this time seems to have been kept 
with much regularity : 

“7 mo., Ist, 1845. I am very much tried with 
my imperious and impatient temper. May I be 
able to overcome this. Then I have a tendency 
to self-indulgence. May I be favored to feel 
that the one thing needful is the only thing de- 
sirable. - 

15th. O Father, feeble and unworthy as I 
am, Thou knowest the desire of my heart is to 
serve Thee. It is Thou who hast given this de- 
sire; Thou wilt not refuse it. Make, I beseech 
Thee, the way plain before me, and endble me 
totread it in the obedience of faith. 

8 mo. 16th. ‘I will take heed to my ways, 
that I sin not with my tongue.’ [ have been 
too careless of late in repeating tales to the dis- 
advantage of others. O that I may walk in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long. I have felt 


that we were not to ask for temporal blessings, 
or spiritual comforts, but only that we might be 
fed with food convenient for us, even though 
that may be the bread of adversity und the wa- 


ter of affliction. ‘Shall we receive good at the 
hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil ?’ 
9 mo. Ist. May I be led and guided in all 
my steps by Him who is the only Leader, that 
I may give up every thing which He requires, 
in little things as well as great. Oh enable me 
to bear patiently the daily cross, looking for no 
comfort or pleasure out of the fulfilment of Thy 
will. Give me to travail availingly for the wel 
fare of Thy Church militant, for those that are 
dear to me, and for my own advancement in the 
pathway of holiness. [ have only sins and weak- 
nesses to bring to Thee ; be pleased to have com- 
passion, and afford a little help to struggle against 
them, manifold though they be. 
10 mo. 15th. Yesterday I had a call from 
. [talked much, and perhaps not unpro- 
fitably ; but it had an exciting and unfavorable 
effect, as ittendeda little to the exaltation of self. 
I can not bear to have my quiet disturbed; and 
those periods when, as it were, I rest under the 
shadow of His wings, are so precious, that I de- 
sire to watch jealously lest any earthly feeling 
should draw me from this refuge. There is no 
comfort, no satisfaction, inany thing else. The 
heart can rest in no earthly home; not too en- 
tirely even in that which is provided to cheer it 
as a brook by the way. 
11 mo. 21st. I have continually to struggle 
against my pride and selfishness. Oh for the 


rest of true humility! Could I attain to it, how 
much should I enjoy. Well, in the beautiful 
language of one of our early Friends, ‘ None are 
so weary but He takes care of them, and none 
so nigh fainting, but He puts His arm under 
their heads ; nor can any be so beset with ene- 
mies on every side, but He will arise and scat- 
ter them ; and none are so heavy laden, but He 
takes notice of, and gently leads them—so tender 
this Good Shepherd over His flock.’ 

Oh what marvellous loving-kindness ! To be- 
lieve in this constantly would be an abiding com- 
fort; but our own weakness and faithlessness in- 
terpose many clonds between us and the Sun of 
Righteousness.” 

It is but justice to her character to say, that 
these complaints of irritability and selfishness 
arose from her desire to be thoroughly conform- 
ed to the perfect Pattern. Her conduct was 
ever marked by a scrupulous attention to the 
wishes of others, and a striking forgetfulness of 
self. 

The time was now approaching in which she 
was to leave the home of her childhood, and as- 
sume new duties and responsibilities. 

On the last night of the year 1845 the follow- 
ing entry occurs :— 

“12 mo. 31st. So it will soon be over—a 
year which has decided my future life. I begau 
it with anticipations of happiness; they have 
been realized, for I never before was so happy, 
though now the future assumes nodefinite form. 
But I am almost sorrowful, even heavy-hearted 
now, as I feel the weight of the step I am about 
to take. May my love become more and more 
spiritual, and divested of selfishness; may my 
faith be strengthened, that I may go on quietly 
and calmly in the way in which I believe I am 
called upon to walk, not repining or feeling dis- 
appcintment if I should find some thorns among 
the flowers. I must look to Him who is 
‘strength in weakness,’ to be with me now, and 
desire to resign myself and all I have, unreserv- 
edly, into His holy keeping. 

On the 8th of lst month, 1846, she was mar- 
ried to Francis T. King, of Baltimore, and re- 
moved to reside in that city. A change of resi- 
dence brought with it no change in her desires 
for holiness ; but, in the enjoyment of her many 
blessings, her heart continually turned to her 
Heavenly Father, and sought to follow Him 
unreservedly. In reference to her marriage, she 
says— 

Xe As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord, and serve Him too in the way of His re- 
quirings, as far as strength is given us to do so. 

Oh, Father, satisfy, if it please Thee, the de 
sires which we believe Thou hast created in our 
souls for more holiness and greater usefulness, and 
grant, if consistent with Thy holy will, that we 
may go on together in the path of humility and 
self-denial. 
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1 mo. 22d, 1846. All must be in subjection 
to the Father ofspirits, and now I renewedly de- 
sire to take such portions from His hand as He 
may see meet to bestow, in thankfulness for what 
is given and for what is withheld. Oh to be 
made meet to be a partaker with the heavenly 
host—to be fitted for usefulness while detained 
on earth. I long to be dedicated, body, soul and 
spirit, to the service of the Redeemer, while I 


feel that flesh shrinks from sacrifice and self- 
denial.” 
To be continued. 


The heart of man seeks for sympathy, and 
each of us craves a recognition of his talents and 
his labors ; but that man has fallen into a pitia- 
ble state of moral sickness, in whose eyes the 
good opinion of his fellow-men is the test of 


merit; and their applause the principal reward 
for exertion. 


LOVE FOR LOVE; 
OR THE DEBTS OF CHILDREN TO PARENTS. 
Filial love may be shown by patience and for- 


bearance with parents, when they are descending 
the vale of years. It is one of the beautiful 


orders of Divine Providence, that we may pass 
through successive stages of growth and decline, 
before we are suffered to complete the pilgrimage 
of life, and thus the parents who tended us in 
infancy become dependent on us for the same 
tenderness when they are feeble by sickness or 


old age. Sometimes God calls parents out of 
the world while their children are yet in youth. 
But he does bless and honor that house in which 
he spares the aged sire and the venerable mother, 
to be the glory oftheir children ; to counsel them, 
to pray with and for them, and to receive their 
gentle ministries of filial love. 

It is a privilege for which we should be un- 
speakably thankful, to be permitted to smooth 
the passage to the grave of those who led us by 
the hand along the path of life in the morning 
of our days! To shield them from the storms 
ofa pitiless world, by giving them a pleasant 
resting place by our own fireside, in the midst 
of our children, in whom they may live over 
again the scenes of their former days, when we 
were sporting on their knees! We owe them 
this retreat—we owe them more than this, and 
more than all we can ever give. To make them 
a return in kind or in degree, is beyond our 
power. If we make it a matter of debt and 
credit with our parents, we shall be bankrupt 
always. You may load them with riches, the 
fruit of your own life’s long toil ; you may carry 
them in your arms to their nightly couch, and 
watch them till the morn returns; you may 
whisper words of kindness in their ear, and smile 
lovingly on them as their eyes growdim witb 
age ; you may hold their dying head upon your 
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breast, and wipe the death sweat from their 
brows, and kiss away their expiring breath, and 
lay them softly in the grave—all this is what a 
parent most desires, when he knows that he is 
about to die; but all this, and a thousand-fold 
more, will never repay the debt of gratitude you 
owe for parental love and care when you were 
an unconscious infant, wailing in a mother’s 
arms. 

While you were in the cradle, you had a fit 
of sickness. You knew not that one whose heart 
was almost breaking with anxious fear was hang. 
ing over you, watching with intense solicitude 
your breathing through the long, long night, 
kissing you to sleep when in feverish dreams 
you started from your slumbers and screamed in 
fright ; singing through her tears; and soothing 
you with such tender pressures as = a mother’s 
arms can give, when folding a sick babe to her 
own sick heart. Had you died in her arms, she 
would have been paid when she found you again 
an angel among the angels. 


“Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchfal night, 
For all her sorrows, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight ?” 


But you lived ; and now the debt is upon you, 
increased by years of such days and nights, 
through which your parents have followed you 
with snxious hearts and watchful eyes, to keep 
you from falling, to help you in trouble, to lead 
you in the ways of usefulness, and point you to 
the gates of eternal life. 

The strength of a parent’s love has been test- 
ed in a thousand cases, and it has never failed. 
The story of Jacob and Joseph is on the great 
chart of Old Testament history, to be studied, 
age after age, as one of the most touching and 
beautiful passages in the annals of human love. 
Yet every parent whose heart has not been hard- 
ened by vice, isa Jacob in affection for the 
children that God has given him. 

The tie is tender but strong, and often it 
seems to fasten itself on objects that have no 
loveliness save in the eyes of parental regard. 
How frequently do we observe with delight that 
the least favored child in the group is the favorite 
in the parental heart. Perhaps it is deformed, 
or helpless; perhaps deficient in intellect; yet 
its very infirmities, that make it less attractive 
to others, secure for it such a place in a fond 
father or mother’s love, that its loss of beauty, 
or of limbs, or of intellect, is a gain of love to 
the child. When death has come into the fami- 
ly circle, and taken away this child, the neigh- 
bors and friends have said that it was a mercy 
to have it removed, for they thought it no com 


fort to its parents ; but those parents have griev- 


ed more over its death than they would over any 
other one of their little flock. Its helplessness 
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won upon their sympathies. Because others 
cared less for it, they cared more for it. And I 
have heard such parents say that their little blind 
daughter was more comfort to them than all the 
rest of their children. This is no strange thing, 
that the parents should so cling to their children. 
The wonder is that in all the world there can be 
found one son or daughter so ungrateful and 
cruel as to make a parent feel - 

“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child.” 


N. Y. Observer. 


It is good and profitable to keep near the 
Fountain Head, that, if the streams be diverted 
out of the expected channel, we may not be at a 


younger than himself, both of whom died ere 


they attained to womanhood. His mother expe- 


rienced the usual difficulties which a widow has 


to encounter in the decent education of her fam- 
ily ; but she struggled honestly and successfully, 
and ultimately found her reward in the charac- 
ter and fame of her son. It is from this excel- 
lent woman that Hugh Miller has inherited 
those sentiments and feelings which have given 
energy to his talents as the defender of revealed 
truth. She was the great-granddaughter of a 
venerable man, still well known to tradition in 
the north of Scotland as Donald Roy of Nigg—a 
sort of northern Peden. Tradition has repre- 
sented him as a seer of visions, and a prophesier 
of prophecies : but, whatever credit may be given 


loss, having that to approach to which remains | t© stories of this kind, which have been told also 


everlastingly fixed. 


HUGH MILLER. 

In a recent number of the Living Age there 
appeared several very interesting notices from 
Foreign Reviews, of Hugh Miller, whose name is 
now associated with those of the great and good 
who have left their example and labors for our 


instruction. We have made some selections from 


these, taking such as possess the greatest inter- 
est to the general reader. The following from 
the North British Review was published some 
years before his death. 


Hugh Miller was born at Cromarty, of humble 
but respectable parents, whose history would 
have possessed no inconsiderable interest, even 
if it had not derived one of a higher kind from 
the genius and fortunes of their child. By the 
paternal side, he was descended from a race of 
sea-faring people, whose family burying-ground, 
if we judge from the past, seems to be the sea. 
Under its green waves his father sleeps; his 
grandfather, his two grand-uncles (one of whom 
sailed round the world with Anson), lie also 
there; and the same extensive cemetery con- 
tains the relics of several of his more distant re- 
latives. His father was but an infant of scarce- 
ly a year old at the death of our author’s grand- 
father, and had to commence life as a poor ship- 
boy; but such was the energy of his mind, that, 
when little turned of thirty, he had become the 
master and owner of a fine large sloop, and had 
built himself a good house, which entitled his 
son to the franchise on the passing of the Re- 
form Bill. Having unfortunately lost his sloop 
in a storm, he had to begin the world anew, and 
he soon became master and owner of another, and 
would have thriven, had he lived ; but when our 
author was a little boy of five summers, his 
father’s fine new sloop foundered at sea in a ter- 
tible tempest, and he and his crew were never 
more heard of. Hugh Miller had two sisters 


of Knox, Welsh, and Rutherford, he was a man 
of genuine piety, and the savor of his ennobling 
belief and his strict morals has survived in his 
family for generations. If the child of such 
parents did not receive the best education which 
his native town could afford, it was not their 
fault, nor that of his teacher. The fetters of a 
gymnasium are not easily worn by the adventur- 
cus youth who has sought and found his plea- 
sures among the hills and on the waters. They 
chafe the young and active limb, that has grown 
vigorous under the blue sky, and never known 
repose but at midnight. The young philosopher 
of Cromarty was a member of this restless com- 
munity ; and he had been the hero of adventures 
and accidents among rocks and woods, which are 
still remembered in his native town. The par- 
ish school was therefore not the scene of his en- 
joyments; and, while he was a truant and, with 
reverence be it spoken, a dunce, when under its 
jurisdiction, he was busy in the fields and on the 
sea-shore in collecting those stores of knowledge 
which he was born to dispense among his fellow- 
men. He escaped, however, from school with 
the knowledge of reading, writing, and a little 
arithmetic, and with the credit of uniting a great 
memory with a little scholarship. Unlike his 
illustrious predecessor Cuvier, he had studied 
natural hist sry in the fields and among the moun- 
tains ere he sought for it in books; while the 
French philosopher had become a learned natur- 
alist before he had even looked upon the world 
of nature. This singular contrast it is not diffi- 
cult to explain. With a sickly constitution and 
a delicate frame, the youthful Cuvier wanted that 
physical activity which the observation of nature 
demands. Our Scottish geologist, on the con- 
trary, in vigorous health, and with an iron 
frame, rushed to the rocks and the sea-shore in 
search of the instruction which was not provided 
for him at school, and which he could find no 
books to supply. After receiving this measure 
of education, Hugh Miller set out, in February, 
1821, with a heavy heart, as he himself con- 
fesses, ‘to make his first acquaintance with a 
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life of labor and restraint.” In the exercise of 
his profession, which ‘was a wandering one,” 
our author advanced steadily, though slowly and 
surely, in his geological acquirements. 

After having spent nearly fifteen years in the 
profession of a stone-mason, Hugh Miller was 
promoted to a position more suit d to his genius. 
When a bank was established in his native town 
of Cromarty, he received the appointment of ac- 
countant, and he was thus employed, for five 
years, in keeping ledgers and discounting bills. 


we pass over his editorial labors. It is on the 
republic of science that his death will fall mogt 
heavily. There can be little doubt that he hag 
done more to popularize his favorite department 
than any other writer. Of all geological works, 
his enjoy, perhaps, the widest circulation—not 
in this country, merely, but all over the world, 
and especially in the United States. His repu- 
tation, however, does not rest solely on his stand. 
ing as an exponent of science to the people; he 
was himself an original and accurate observer, 


When the contest in the Charch of Scotland had | When the infant science of geology was battling 


come to a close, by the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Auchterarder case, Hugh Miller's 


celebrated letter to Lord Brougham attracted the | 
particular attention of the party which was about | 


to leave the Establishment, and he was selected 
as the,most competent person to condyct the 


Witness newspaper, the principal metropolitan | 


organ of the Free Church. The great success 


which this journal has met with is owfng, doubt- | 
less, to the fine articles—political, ecclesiastical, | 


and geological—which Hugh Miller has written 
for it. In the few leisure hours which so en- 
grossing an occupation has allowed him to en- 
joy, he has devoted himself to the ardent prose- 
cution of scientific inquiries, and we trust the 
time is not far distant when the liberality of his 
country, to which he has done so much honor, 
will allow him to give his whole time to the pro- 
secution of science. 


In the Autumn of 1856, he labored too assid- | 


uously in endeavoring to complete the great work 
upon which he was engaged. This over much 
brain work brought on a temporary fit of insanity, 


during which, on the night of the 23d of 12th , 
mo., 1856, he died by hisown hand. After this | 


sad event, the Edinburgh News thus speaks of 
him : 


We cannot well estimate the loss which socie- 
ty sustains in the death of Hugh Miller. He 
occupied a foremost place among us. In the 
world of letters his u.ame takes high rank, for 
undoubtedly he was one of the ablest writers in 
our literature. Who can have read without de- 
light his manly, vigorous language, soaring some- 
times into the highest eloquence, anon plunging 
into the depths of metaphysical argument, or 
grappling with the dry technicalities of science, 
yet ever rolling along with the same easy, on- 
ward flow? His style has all the charm of Gold- 
smith’s sweetness, with the infusion of a rich 
vigor that gives it an air of great originality. 
He is one of the few writers who have success- 
fully conjoined the graces of literature with the 
formal details of science, and whose works are 
perused for their literary excellences, independ- 
ently altogether of their scientific merit. His 
Writings will ever be regarded among the classics 
of the English language. For obvious reasons 





| for existence against the opposing phalanx of 
, united Christendom, Hugh Miller, then a mere 
lad, was quietly working as a stone-mason in the 
north of Scotland, and employing his leisure 
| time among tte fossil fishes of the Old Red Sand. 
stone, and the ammonites and the belemnites of 
the Lias, that abound in the neighborhood of Cro. 
marty. As years rolled slowly away, he contin. 
ued his observations, and when at length, in 1841, 
the results were given to the world in his well 
_ known “Old Red Sandstone,” every one was 
charmed with the novelty and beauty of the 

style, and his reputation as a writer was at once 

established. Men of science, however, though 

acknowledging the graphic and elegant diction 
of his descriptions, had some doubts as to their 

truthfulness. Indeed, by some geologists they 
| were cast aside as fanciful, and other restorations 
| of the Old Redfishes were proposed and adopted. 
|Those who are acquainted with the Old Red 
ichthyolites, or who have had the pleasure of ex- 
amining the exquisite series in Hugh Miller’s 
collection, may well smile at the absurdity of the 
restorations that were adopted. Yet some of 
these found their way iuto a work of no little 
popularity,—Mantell’s “ Medals of Creation.” 
It is sufficient to state that the drawings there 
| given bear no resemblance to any thing in the 

heavens above or on the earth beneath, or in the 
| waters under the earth, nor to any fossil organ- 
|ism that has ever been discovered. At length 


| the progress of investigation led to the discard- 


| ing of these monstrosities, and Miller’s restora- 
| 


tions were returned to, as, after all, the true ones. 
“ The Old Red Sandstone” formed an era in the 
history of fossil geology. That formation had 
hitherto been regarded as well nigh barren of 
organic remains; but Hugh Miller demonstrated 
that it contains at least three successive stages, 
each characterized by a suite of uncouth and 
hitherto unknown fishes. A few years later he 
published his “ Foot-prints of the Creator.” 
This is undoubtedly his chef d’ euvre, exhibiting, 
as it does, the full powers of his massive intel- 
lect and his poetic imagination. As a piece of 
scientific investigation and research, it is of a 
very high order: as a reply to the crudities of 
the development theory, it is unanswerable ; and 
as a contribution to our physico-theological lite- 
rature, it ranks, with Chalmers’ “ Astronomical 
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even with such aid, much must long, if not for 
ever, remain dark and obscure. The work on 
which he was more immediately engaged at the 
time of his death was partly theological, partly 
scientific. It was to embrace the substance of 
some lectures lately delivered, and a paper read 
last year before the British Association at Glas- 
gow on the fossil plants collected by himself 
from the Oolite and Old Red Sandstone of Scot- 
land. It was likewise to contain the figures of 
some thirty or forty hitherto undeseribed species 
of vegetables. We hope that, as it was all but 
ready for publication, it may yet be given to the 
world. 

“The name of Hugh Miller will ever stand 
forth as synonymous with all that is honest and 
manly; as the impersonation of moral courage 
and indemitable energy ; as the true ideal of a 
self-educated man. From the humblest sphere 
of life, and from the toils of a stone-mason’s ap- 
prentice, without means, without friends, with- 
out other than the most rudimentary education, 
he rose, by his own unaided and unwearied ex- 
ertions, to fill one of the brightest pages in the 
annals of our country. And when, in future 
years, an example is sought of unconquerable 
perseverance, of fearless integrity, and of earnest, 
ceaseless activity, the voice of universal approba- 
tion shall proclaim—* the stone-muson of Cro- 
marty.” We have spoken of this mournful 
event only as a public calamity; yet, to those 
who were personally acquainted with the depart- 
ed, it is invested with no ordinary sadness. 
Long, long shall they remember the playful fancy, 
the rich humor, the warm, genial heart of their 
friend. His simple, open frankness endeared 
him to every one, though his retiring disposition 
prevented him from making many intimate friend- 
ships. To those who enjoyed this higher privi- 
lege, his death must have caused the most poig- 
nant regret Yet what can even their sorrow 
be to that of the relatives of the departed? We 
lament the death of one who was alike an honor 
to his profession, to literature, to science, and to 
his country,—and of the most loved and cherish- 
ed of friends.” 


Jectures,” among the finest in this or any other 
language. Some of the ideas are as profound as 
they are original, opening up a new field of 
thought, which it was doubtless the intention of 
the deceased himself to cultivate. His publish- 
ed works, however, contain but a fraction of the 
labors of his lifetime. 

“For many years past he has been one of the 
most energetic members of the Royal Physical 
Society, at whose meetings he from time to time 
made known the progress of his researches. 
Were these papers collected, they would form 
several goodly volumes. But their author stu- 
diously refrained from publishing them, save oc- 
casionally in the columns of the Witness newspa- 
per. It was his intention that they should each 
form a part of the great work of his life, to 
which for many years his leisure moments had 
been devoted. His design was to combine the 
results of all his labors among the different rock 
formations of Scotland into one grand picture of 
the geological history of our country. For this 
end he had explored a large part of the Scottish 
counties, anxious that his statements should rest 
as far as possible upon the authority of his own 
personal investigations. His knowledge of the 
geology of the country was thus far more exten- 
sive than was generally supposed. We may re- 
fer particularly to that branch of it on which he 
bestowed the unremitted attention of his closing 
years,—the palgontological history of the glacial 
beds,—that strange and as yet almost unknown 
period that ushered in the existing creation. He 
studied it minutely along the shores of the Moray 
Frith, on the east coast of Scotland, along the 
shores of Fife and the Lothians, and on the 
coast of Ayrshire and the Frith of Clyde. This 
last summer he made a tour through the centre 
of the island, and obtained boreal shellsat Buch- 
lyvie in Stirlingshire——the omphalos of Scot- 
land. The importance of this discovery, in con- 
nection with those he had previously made in 
following out the same chain of evidence, can 
only be appreciated by those who have paid some 
attention to geology. We may state briefly that 
it proves the central area of Scotland to have 
been submerged beneath an icy sea, and icebergs 
to have grated along over what is now the busy 
valley of the Forth and Clyde, while the waters 
were tenanted by shells at present found only in the 
Northern Ocean. A large part of his work is 













































OLD BIBLE. 


Speaking of old Bibles, there is one now in 
the city of New London, Connecticut, which is 
written ; though it is to be feared that much | remarkable, not only for its antiquity, but for its 
knowledge amassed in the course of his prepara-| early history. It claims to be the identical book 
tion, has perished with him. In particular, there | that Rev. John Rogers, the martyr, owned ; and 
were whole sections of his Museum understood | after the persecution of Mary, concealed in a 
only by himself. Every little fragment had its| bed, to keep it from being destroyed by the 
story, and contributed its quota of evidence to| minions of Gardinerand Bonner. The martyr, 
the truth of his descriptions. There is, per-| who was burned 303 years ago, gave it to his 
haps, but another mind in Britain—that of Sir] oldest son. The posterity of that son removed 
Philip Egerton—that can catch up the thread,|to America in 1635, bringing the martyr’s Bi- 
and read off, though with difficulty, the meaning | ble with them. In this wilderness it was kept as 
of those carefully arranged fragments. Yet, | an amulet to keep off the devil and the Indians. 
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When its owner, James Rogers, travelled, he] we would tell the sweet story of the cross in tones 
wore it in his bosom, and when he slep at night | that would melt the hardest heart. And since 
it was his pillow. It was the light of his log} our Father has given us but one talent, while an- 
cabin and the instructor of his children. It de-| other has the keeping of ten, we would fain hide 
scended from Judith Rogers, whomarried Thow-| it away in darkness, or let it moulder idly in the 
as Potter of Hopkinton, Rhode Island, and has | dust. 

now been in the possession of the Potter family} Yet the commandment is : ‘ Whatsoever thy 
.about 100 years. This family claim also the di-| hand findeth to do, do it with thy might!” It 
rect Rogers descent, through Judith Rogers, | is binding upon us all, as well upon the lowliest 
wife of Thomas. Its present owner lives at Pot-| child of want and sorrow as upon the happy one, 
ter Hill, R. I.; but the Bible is for a time in| whose lot lies in a pleasant land; as well upon 
the hands of Daniel Rogers, Esq., of New Lon- | the youth whose bounding steps tread the “morn- 
don. It contains the New Testament, Psalms, | ing street” of life, as upon him whose bronzed 
and part of the Liturgy of the English Church | forehead wears the noonday crown, or him whose 
in the reign of Edward VI. It is not divided | weary feet totter on the slippery steeps of Time’s 
into verses, and its division into chapters differs descending vale. Oh! what a world of good 
from King James’s translation. It is Mathews’ | lesson home; if every toiler in the vineyard culti- 
or Craumer’s Bible.-—Journal of Commerce. might be done if every Christian heart took the 
(aS ee a tnrecnniner or een crmenen ae Shaero eame oN reT teae ar vated his portion of the field with all the strength 
’ . ’ ‘ >a~10 Ep | and skill which he could bring to the task. So 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. , thought John Bunyan the Prince of Dreamers, 
| as in the gloom of his prison cell he traced the 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1859. pilgrim’s progress from the city of destruction to 
lll | the city of life. So thought Mary Lyon; and 
Erratum.—In the obituary notice of Mary with no riches but the wealth of an earnest heart 
Eck, No. 22 of the Intelligencer, her age should = we ——. oe ty by 6 9% = ~ 

. ormed a noble work for her sex and for God. 
aed Sees SANS ae FO, Sentane oF SD. Work and love should be graven on the tab- 
; wy:... lets of every laborer. How brightly then would 

Digp, 7mo. 31st, 1859, at the residence of William . . : 
Satterthwaite Jr., Epirn Pater, aged 87 years and 10 the inner lamp burn when the winds were wild 











months. | and the way long, and the field barren and cheer- 
—, in Philadelphia on 4th day, the 3d inst, Saran less. How the feet would linger in the homes of 
M. daughter of the late James Widdefield. | want and sorrow, and the eyes grow dim at the 
bedside of pain and distress. As our Master did, 

— a we would strive to do, shutting out none from 


the pale ofour sympathies, and extending a warm 
hand to the uttermost of life’s weary ones. 

The great secret of success, in any undertak-| Loving hearts make willing hands. Christ 
ing, is folded up like the fragrance of a flower in | should dwell in our hearts, and the reflection of 
the heart that prompts to it. That work which | his brightness should illumine and glorify our 
is commenced with enthusiasm, prosecuted with | lives. Toiling for him we should seek no rest 
eucrgy, and finished by persevering labor, is al- | till the blessed hour when his voice shall bid us 
most certain of winning for its author the reward | ‘come up higher !’” 
which he covets. They who would live to pur- 

pose must live in earnest, fearing no danger, dis- 

mayed by no obstacle, and shrinking from no ee eee a See vee 


self-denial. Thomas Say was born of religious parents, in 

We have not an Aladdin’s lamp to charm our | Philadelphia, 9th month 16th, 1709, old style. 
wishes into realities, nor a magical wand tobring | He was educated an Episcopalian: but early in 
distant things near. The philosopher’s stone, | life “ he seemed to prefer getting into stillness, 
which could convert the dust and rubbish of our | and would, in consequence, often attend Friends’ 
. minds into ingots of fine gold, still lies undiscov- | meetings, where be said he frequently found 

ered by the shore of an unknown sea. Effort is | spiritual comfort.” He was united to the So- 
a talisman which has power to work wonderful | ciety of Friends when a young man; and through- 
changes of truth and right in this probationary | out bis life was remarkable for the tenderness of 
life. his conscience, and the benevolence of his char- 

Weare all prone to depreciate our opportunities. | acter. He was guardian toa great number of 
Had we the weaith which a kind Providence has | orphan children, and was zealous in supporting 
lavished upon our neighbors, we would be the | schools, for black as well as white. He was a sad- 


WORK AND LOVE. 





joyful almoners of the bounty of God. Had we |dler and harness-maker by trade; and was re-, 


the rich gifts of genius, the profound wisdom of | markable for industry, as well as for the neatness 
the scholar, or the eloquent tongue of the orator, | and facility of his workmanship. His mode of 
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life was temperate and simple in the extreme ; 
aod this may be one reason why his mental facul- 
ties continued clear and vigorous to the last, 
though he lived to an advanced age. 

When about sixteen or seventeen years old, he 
had a dangerous illness, and was supposed for 
some time to be dead. It was during this trance 
that he had the vision here recorded in his own 
words. Numerous cotemporaries, of the highest 
respectability, were in the habit of testifying to 
the entire veracity of that part of his statement 
of which it was possible for them to judge; and 
wany of their descendants have now a clear re- 
collection of such testimony, often repeated. 

“TI was apprentice to William Robinson. 
Many were the ways and methods I took to get 
rid of my evil thoughts and melancholy medita- 
tions. I frequently used to stretch myself along 
upon a bench, viewing and counting the stars ; 
and it often arose in my mind, If there be no Di- 
vine Being whence came the stars? and why 
ranked in such order? These serious medita- 
tions caused the tears to flow down my checks, 
while my soul inwardly cried, and said, Oh, if 
there be a God, let me know it, before it be too 
late. At last I concluded that to believe there 
was a God and a future state, and to strive to 
obey him, could not hurt me ; but if I should die 
in a state of unbelief, and find a God, my state 
would be miserable indeed. Here it pleased the 
Lord to work upon me according to the richness 
of his goodness, and under these considerations 
to beget a desire in me to know him, and a long- 
ing to be reconciled to him and he tome. At 
length he visited me with a sickness called the 
pleurisy, in which I continued for some time, in 
extreme anguish both of body and mind. Some- 
times a small glimmering hope of mercy seemed 
to revive me a little ; at other times I was almost 
in despair. Thus I continued for nine days. 
The fifth and seventh days, being exceedingly 
thirsty, I cried out to my mother, and said, ‘Oh, 
that 1 could get my thirst quenched for a mo- 
went, before 1 go hence, that I might enjoy a 
moment’s happiness ; for [ am afraid that if it is 
not quenched here, it will not be quenched here- 
after.’ This made my mother barst into tears ; 
and she said, ‘If that is thy state, what will be- 
come of the world ?’ 

None but God knew the distressed condition 
of my poor soul at that time. But here the Lord 
shewed me he ‘opens rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys; that he 
makes the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water.’ 

On the ninth day, between the hours of four 
and five, I fell into a trance, and so continued 
until about the hour of threc or four the next 
morning. After my departure from the body, 
(for I left the body,) my father and mother, 
Susannah Robinson, and others, who watched me, 

shook my body, felt for my pulse, and tried if 


they could discern any remains of life or breath 
in me, but they found none. 

When I opened my eyes, I found myself laid 
on my bed, as acorpse is ona board. I was told, 
after I got better, that the reason they did not 
lay me on a board, was because my mother could 
not find freedom to have it done. They sent for 
Dr. Kearsley, who attended me, to have his 
opinion. When he came, he felt for my pulse, 
and told them he found no remains of life in me, 
but as he was going away, he returned again, and 
said that something came into his mind to try 
further. He asked for a small looking-glass, 
which Catherine Souder, who lived with my fa- 
ther, procured. . The doctor laid it on my mouth 
for a short time, and when he took it off, a little 
moisture appeared on it. He then said, ‘If he 
is not quite dead, I think he never will open his 
eyes again; but I would have you let him be as 
he is, while he continues warm, and when he 
begins to grow cold, lay him out.’ 

This they told me after I returned into the 
body. At first, I inquired why so many sat up 
with me; not knowing that they thought me 
dead. They were very much surprised to hear 
my voice ; the second time | spoke, they all rose 
from their chairs; and when | spoke the third 
time, they all came to me. My father and mother 
inquired how it had been with me? I answered 
that I thought [ had died, and been going into 
heaven ; that after I left the body, I heard, as it 
were, the voices of men, women, and children, 
singing songs of praises unto the Lord God and 
the Lamb, without intermission, which threw me 
intotransports of joy. My soul was also delighted 
with beautiful verdant groves, which appeared to 
me on every side, and such as were never seen in 
this world. Through these I passed, being all 
clothed in white, and in my full shape, without 
the least diminution of parts. As I passed along 
towards a higher state of bliss, I cast my eyes 
upon the earth, (which I saw plainly,) and be- 
held three men, whom [ knew, die. Two of 
them were white men ; one of whom entered into 
rest, and the other was cast off. There appeared 
a beautiful transparent gate opened ; and as I 
and the one that entered into rest, came up to it, 
he stepped in ; but as [ was stepping in, I stepped 
into the body. When I recovered from my 
trance, [ mentioned both their names; at the 
same time telling in what manner I saw them 
die, and which of them entered into rest, and 
which did not. I said to my mother, ‘Oh, that 
I had made one step further! then I should not 
have come back again.’ 

After I told them what I had to say, I desired 
them to talk no more to me; for I still heard the 
melodious songs of praises; and while I heard 
them I felt no pain; but when they went from 
me, the pain in my side returned again. I was 
glad of this, hoping every stitch would take me 
off ; for { longed for my final change. 


- 
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After I told them of the death of the three men, 
they sent tosee if it was so, and when the messen- 
ger returned, he told them they were all dead, 
and had died under the circumstances I had 
mentioned. Upon hearing this, I fell into tears, 
and said, ‘Oh, Lord, I wish thou hadst kept me, 
and sent back him, who entered into pain. 


Soon after this, I recovered from my sickness. 

One of those whom I saw die, was a negro, 
nam:d Cuffee, who belonged to the widow Kear- 
ney. Some time after my recovery, the widow 
sent for me, and inquired whether I thought 
departed spirits kneweach other. I answered ‘in 
the affirmative; and told her I saw her negro 
man die, whilst I myself appeared ta be a corpse. 
She asked me, ‘ where did he die?’ I told her in 
her back kitchen, between the jamb of the chim- 
ney and the wall; and when they took him off 
the bed to lay him on a board, his head slipped 
from their hands. She said it was so; and ask- 
ed me if I could tell her where they laid him. 
I told her they laid him, at first, between the 
back door and the street door. She said she did 
not remember anything of that. I told her he 
lay there whilst they swept under the window, 
where he was afterward placed. She then said 
she remembered it was so, and she was satisfied. 

Though the negro’s body was black, yet his 
soul was clothed in white. This filled me with 
greater joy than I had felt before ; as it appeared 
to me a token of his acceptance. I was not, 
however, permitted to see him fully enter into 


rest; for as I was about to enter in myself, I 
came back into the body again. 

Each of these three men appeared to me in a 
complete body, separated from the sinful, earthly 
body. They were also clothed. The negro, and 
the person who entered into rest, were in white ; 
the other, who was cast off, had his garment j 


somewhat white, but spotted. I saw also the 
body in which each lived when upon earth, and 
also how they were laid out, but my own body I 
did not see. The reason why I neither saw my 
own body, nor entered fully into rest, I take to 
be this—that my soul was not quite separated 
from my body, as the others were ; though it was 
so far separated, as to see those things, and to 
hear the songs of praises I have mentioned.” 


Though Thomas Say lived to be an old man, it 
was universally remarked by those who knew 
him, that after this vision he walked through 
life, like a traveller desirous to reach his home. 
He discharged all domestic and social duties in 
&@ manner eminently exemplary ; but the other 
world was té him the reality ; and this world was 
the shadow.—t. M. C. 


. The brightest hours of prosperity have their 
clonds ; and the stream of life, if it is not ruffled 
by obstructions, will grow putrid by stagnation. 


THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE, 


Henry J. Raymond, editor of the N. ¥. Times, 
was an eye-witness of the battle of Solferino, and 
was at Montechiaro on the following day when 
the wounded of both armies were brought in 
from the field. We copy a part of his descrip. 
tion of this heart-rending scene from the Anti. 
Slavery Standard. 

Is it not astonishing that any one can reconcile 
the spirit of war with that of Christianity? This 
battle has occurred within the last few months, 
and its horrors are fresh in our memories, but let 
us bear in mind that every war is followed by 
similar suffering, and that we cannot be too earn- 
est in advocating the spirit of peace, and in in- 
culcating a horror of all war. 


At the entrance of the town stands a large 
building used as a hospital, fronting upon a small 
open space, and being placed at the angle of two 
diverging roads. As the wounded arrived, those 
of them who could go no farther were taken off 
the carts and left here, while the rest moved on 
to Brescia. I never saw so heart-rending a sight 
as was presented in front of that hospital. The 
army seems not to be provided with any means of 
removing the wounded, but relies entirely upon 
the conveyances they can procure from the sur- 
rounding peasantry. Kverything for miles around 
has been called into requisition. For the most 
part they consisted of the rude, heavy ox carts 
of the farmers, made to carry stone or other pon- 
derous articles over the fields. Each of them 
had a flat platform six or eight feet wide and 
twelve or fifteen long. Some hay was spread 
upon this, and upon that the wounded soldiers 
were placed as thickly as they could be laid— 
without shelter of any kind, or pillows for their 
heads or blankets for their limbs, except such as 
they might happen to have upon them. The 
weather has been excessively warm—the storm 
on the day of the battle being the last rain that 
has fallen— and yesterday and to-day the sky has 
been perfectly clear and the air heated with the 
warmest rays of an Italian sun. The roads are 
perfectly hard and very dusty—and it was utter- 
ly impossible for well persons to travel along 
them with any comfort without protection of 
some kind from the heat. You can judge then 
of the intense suffering which these thousands of 
maimed and mutilated creatures must have en- 
dured during that fearful journey of ten or ff 
teen miles—performed at the slowest pace of 
heavy oxen, and compelled constantly to stop by 
some interruption of the procession. It was 
enough to melt the most obdurate heart to see 
the state in which they arrived. The peasants 
who drove them seemed not to have the slightest 
sense of their condition, or to take the least pains 
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to alleviate their agony. Some of the soldiers 
themselves —whose wounds were least serious and 
ermitted them to move about—had cut branches 
from the willows and other trees that border the 
road, and made of them a slight shade for some 
of those who could only lie upon their backs, 
their faces turned to the brazen and the burning 
sky. As far as eye could see, a dense cloud of 
white dust marked the approach of the advap- 
cing train. As the carts came into the town, 
many of the poor wretches stretched out their 
hands, piteously crying for water, or for wine, as 
they were perishing of thirst. The people of the 


village had prepared, so far as possible, for their | 


reception. Committees had been appointed, a 
quantity of soup had been prepared, and the 
young women and men of the place went to work 
to supply the most pressing necessities of the 

or creatures who were suffering on their be- 
half. They went about from cart to cart, asking 
what each needed, and provided for them to the 
best of their ability. Austrians and French 
were mingled indiscriminately and were treated 
with precisely the same kindness and attention. 
Asa general thing the Austrians were very bad- 
ly wounded, and seemed to suffer terribly. They 
were, so far as had been convenient, placed upon 
the same carts—and frequently six or eight carts 
would arrive with none but Austrians upon them; 
but still more frequently there would be three 
tofour Austrians upon a cart with twice as many 
Frencha~and in many cases I have seen a French 
soldier assisting the Austrian, who lay by his 
side, into some easier position, or endeavoring to 
procure for him water or something else of which 
he seemed to be in need. All differences of na- 
tionality were submerged in the intense and 
over-mastering agonies of their common fate. 
Upon one cart which came up lay an Austrian 
who had died on the road—and close by his 
side was a French soldier just able to raise him- 
self from his place and beg for water. As he 
raised his head, he looked over at his companion 
and said, as if envying his lot, “* Poor fellow—he 
needs nothing now.’ The Austrian lay at full 
length upon the cart—his hands crossed upon 
his breast, and his face, which was turned direct- 


minutes longer. As they were lifting him out, 
the blanket was drawn from under the feet of 
another poor fellow lying in the same cart, and 
the motion extorted from him a cry of anguish 
more intense than I ever heard before. 

But it is utterly useless to multiply notices of 
‘individual cases of suffering. Indeed it would 
‘be impossible to mention a hundredth part of the 
[saatunare of dreadful agony which attracted my 
special attention at the time: and if each one of 
| them could be described in writing, not even a 
faint: impression would be given of the fearful 
‘horrors of the scene as it met the eye of a spec- 
tator. If youcan imaginethe open area in front 
of the City Hall filled with carts, upon every 
one of which lay from five to ten or twelve men 
in soldiers’ uniform, so far as they were dressed 
at all—nearly all bareheaded, their faces, clothes 
and hands clotted with blood, groaning and writh- 
ing in pain—and then conceive Broadway, as 
far as the eye can see, to be filled with an unbro- 
ken procession of just such carts laden in the 
same sad style—the cattle bellowing, the drivers 
shouting, and with the usual accompaniments of 
a great and half-regulated crowd, you may form 
some idea of the character and magnitude of 
this dreadful scene. As a general thing the 
wounded made but little noise. Many of them 
were too much exhausted—none of them cried 
aloud, and comparatively few could be heard to 
groan. But there was no mistaking the expres- 
sion of their efforts to suppress and conquer it. 
As I was riding through the principal street in 
Castiglione this afternoon, passing the largest 
hospital, I saw lying in the street, close to the 
wall, fifty or sixty Austrian wounded who had 
just b2en brought in from the field, and for whom 
no place within the building could yet be found. 
| One of them, a large, powerful man, with ao in- 
telligent face, was sitting upright with his back 
against the wall and uttering with a chattering 
sound the most intense and heart-rending yells 
of pain. He looked eagerly into the face of 
every ore who passed, as if he must have help— 
but he could only await his turn. In another 
| part of the town, on a cross-road leading from 
Ithe hill in front of Solferino, I met twenty-one 


ly upward to the sun, wearing an expression of |ox-carts laden with Austrians in every stage of 


intense suffering. Five or six others, less severe- 
ly wounded, were sitting in front. Upon an- 


‘suffering. One of the carts contained but two— 
jand in the extremity of their agony they had 


other cart lay a poor fellow, entirely naked above | half risen to their knees, grappled one another 
the waist, except a broad bandage which had | by the shoulder and were gaziog into each other’s 
been passed around his body to protect a fright-| faces with a fixed and stony look of frenzied hor- 
ful wound received from a musket ball in his ror which I shall never forget. 

side—the ball seemed to have passed entirely} Just before dark on Sunday evening I looked 
through his body—his face was pale and inex- into the large church in.Castiglione, to which 
pressibly sad—and he had just strength enough | the greatest number of wounded were taken. It 
left to lift himself up and beg for water. It was, was a Catholic church, of course, as there are no 
immediately brought; and as soon as his condi-'others here. All the furniture of every kind had 
tion was perceived, he was lifted off the cart in been taken out from the altar and side chapels, 
the blanket on which he was lying and placed in as well as from the nave of the building, and 
the hall of the hospital—but he lived only a few upon rows of mattrasses, extending lengthwise 
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ee 
on the stone floor, as closely as they could lie,| 1859, 75 degrees ; while the average before al. 
the wounded were placed. All whose injuries} luded to is 75.55 degrees. J. M. E. 
would permit their removal had been taken away| Philadelphia, Eighth Month 19, 1859. 
and sent on to Montechiaro, Brescia and other| P. S.—Since arranging the above, and glancin 
towns, and only those were left who seemed very | again at our record, we find that the month for 
near their end. In one side chapel lay eight | 1838 also reached 81 degrees, Peirce remarking 
Austrians—two or three grasping for breath and | for that month: ‘On eighteen days (during 
in the very act of dying—and not one of the| mid-day) the mercury rose to 90 and above; on 
whole eight could possibly, as it seemed to me, | two of these days it rose to 963 in the shade, 
live an hour. The entire floor was covered with | but being placed for thirty minutes in the full 
the poor victims of war, nearly all rapidly ap-| rays of the sun, at mid-day, it rose to 143 de. 
proaching the same extremity. Men and wo-| grees.” 
men, charged with the care of them, were pass- 
ing to and fro—not to soothe or comfort the dy- . 
ing, for there was no time for that—but looking ee ee ee 
for those who wight still be saved. And over My beautiful, my angel! 
the altar, looking down upon this horrid scene, “nae thy slambers sweet, 

° a Naa ‘ ne infant innocence, 
was an immense, well-painted, life-like picture, 


, ' Soft cradled at my feet, 
illustrating the Sermon on the Mount, and re- Thy gentle breathing soothed me; 


presenting the Redeemer saying to those about Thy beauty undefiled 
him, ‘“ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they Awaked my heart to blissful hope, 
. ” My own, my first-born child! 
shall be called the children of God.” What an ’ 
awful comment did that scene present upon that My beautiful, my angel ! 
sacred text ! I saw the reaper, Death, 
With overshadowing wing descend, 
Aad draw away thy breath ; 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. I saw the snowy mantle 
i Enwrap thy little form : 
Review of the Weather, &c., for SEVENTH Mo. I bowed in silence, for I knew 


1858. 1859. Who sent the gathering storm. 
Rain, during some portion of the 


24 hours ; . . . 12 days. 11 days My beautiful, my angel ! 
Rain, all or nearly all day, . : Qo « 0 « I laid thee in the dust c. 
Cloudy without storms, : gee gy ate But ever, mid the thin, white clouds, 
Ordinary clear, . : M . -e eee Did He, in whom [ trust, 
P a nde Make me to feel thy presence, 
31 31 The beauty of thy face, 
TEMPERATURES, &C. Looking upon my daily path, 
Mean temperature of the month A comfort and a grace. 
per Pennsylvania Hospital, 75.43 deg. 75. deg ; 
Highest do. during month do. 94. “ 94, ¢ pa Pree one 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 60. © 55. “ F eae vd ee — 
Rain during the month, . 1:34in. 4.07 in. “My bright ap tendon aa 
: s ; 
 aaneomenane ae — 1217 ~~ Sena i _ 
The average of the mean temperatures of this month eoak-adienaaiianes aa eneneiant 
tor the past seventy years has been 75.55 deg., while ra His velee aatuaae een ’ 
the highest during that period occurred in 1793, 81 7 


deg. ; and the lowest in 1816, 68 deg. My beautiful, my angel ! 


Both memorable years, the first named so nee ann ae ees 
well known as the one during which the Yellow : g 


: oe Thy spirit, in its flights 
Fever so terribly scourged this city, and the last Of wild a restless ouintie, 


as the “‘cold year,’’ frost occurring during every Lay bound beneath a spell ! 

month thereof. Andas the hours were passing by 
Again we have occasion to record the abund- Wonnew, sas! too well, 

ance of rain, the comparative account for the sev- My beautifal, my angel! 

en months just closéd, for the past three years, That thy fair head must lie 

being! With thy sweet angel sister’s form, 

ss Beneath the turf hard by. 
1857. 1858. 1859. We bore thee from our dwelling, 

29.88 inches 21.90 inches. 35.24 inches. 


We laid thee neath the snow ; 
e e O, as it were but yesterda 
The uniformity of temperature of the months Comes up thet “long et 
under review for the past three years, and their My beautiful, my angel! “= 
; ‘ . my = 
close approximation to the average for seventy When thy oweet epists God, 
years, is rather unusual, viz. : 


a . How many cherished flowers of hope 
1857, 75 degrees ; 1858, 75.43 degrees; and Faded, since thou wast dead ! 
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But Heaven beamed more fully : 
And earth more holy grew ; 

And hopes more pure were nurtured there, 
But not by earthly dew. 


I sat me down contented, 
For spirits everywhere 
Sang through my lowly dwelling-place, 
And waved their wings of air. 
1 listened to their whispers ; 
I felt their peerless gaze: 
I knew in full communion now 
They pondered o’er my ways. 


My beautiful, my angel! 
And couldst thou leave me too? 
That arm on which I rested, love, 
That beart, so nobly true? 
The reaper came and lingered 
Above that gentle head ; 
And made the room a heaven of peace, 
Whence that last breath had fled. 


My beautiful, my angel! 
O, grief I shunned so long,— 
So poignant, so resistless,—ay, 
So deathless, deep, and strong ; 
1 met it, I received it ; 
And on my aching breast 
Bore from the loving Father’s hand 
The wound his wisdom pressed. 


My beautiful, my angel! 
God took thee from my side ; 
He lent, but claimed his own again; 
His will be glorified ! 
O earth, thou home of spirits! 
Yea, how they gather round, 
To raise us, to sustain us still, 
To consecrate the ground ! 


My beautiful, my angel! 
Once more the silent air 

Is trembling with a presence sent 
His message ead tw bear. 

So meekly lay the sufferer, 
As, drooping day by day, 

She, long so loved and reverenced, 
Faded from life away. 


My beautiful, my angels! 
Though now thy last embrace 

Meets not my throbbing, yearning heart, 
Thy kisses leave no trace, 

Yet in the hour of worship, 
In the tried hour of care, 

In the full heart’s clear sunshine, lo! 
Thy love eufolds me there. 


My beautiful, my angels! 
How rich, how hallowed glow 
The fresh, bright hours of lifetime, while 
We linger here below ! 
While round us ye are hovering, 
While onward ye will lead, 
And upward, bearing lightly now 
The heart that else would bleed. 


() spirits of our loved ones, 
Bright messengers of God! 

With what fond love ye aid the soul 
In seeking His abode. 

We would not yeshould suffer 
With those who linger here, 

But we would rise, all purified, 
To your serener sphere. 
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Ye beautiful, sweet angels! 
Gather about us still, 
Enkindling in our yielding hearts 
The flame of that strong will, 
Which makes us ever ready 
The cross of grief to bear; 
With high resolve, and loving heart, 
To live the life of prayer ;— 


To live as holy angels, 
While treading through the vale; 
With light, and lgve, and promise true, 
Chasing the shadows pale: 
Till, at the joyful summons. 
We wake in that sweet home, 
Where sorrow never entereth, 
And Christ says, Hither come! 


- 


NEATNESS. 


In a recent conversation with a wealthy mer- 
chant, he remarked that whatever he had ac- 
quired was owing in a great measure to the fact 
that his mother had brought him up to be neat 
when a boy. His story, as nearly as I can re- 
collect it, was as follows :—‘‘ When I was six 
years old my father died , leaving nothing to my 
mother but the charge of myself and two younger 
sisters. After selling the greater portion of 
the household furniture she had owned, she took 
two small upper rooms in W street ; and 
there, by her needle, contrived in some way to 
support us in comfort. Frequently, however, I 
remember that our supper consisted simply of a 
slice of bread, seasoned by hunger, and rendered 
inviting by the neat manner in which our repast 
was served, our table being always spread with a 
cloth which, like my good mother’sheart, seemed 
ever to preserve a snow-white purity.” Wiping 
his eyes the merchant continued—‘ Speaking of 
those days reminds me of the time when we sat 
down to the table one evening, and my mother 
having asked the blessing of our heavenly Fa- 
ther on her little defenceless ones, in tones of 
tender pathos, she divided the little remnant of 
her only loaf into three pieces, placing one on 
each of our plates, but reserving none for her- 
self. I stole around to her side, and placed my 
portion before her, and was about to-tell her that 
I was not hungry, when a flood of tears burst 
from her eyes, and she clasped me to her bosom. 
Our meal was left untouched ; we sat up late 
that night ; but what we said I cannottell. 1 know 
that my mother talked to me more as a compan- 
ion than a child, and that when we knelt down 
to pray, I consecrated myself to be the Lord’s 
and to serve my mother.” ‘ But,” said he, 
‘“‘this is not telling you how neatness made my 
fortune. It was some time after this, that my 
mother found an advertisement in the newspa- 
per for an errand boy in a commission house in 
B——— street. Without being necessitated 
to wait to have my clothes mended, for my 
mother always kept them in perfect order, and 
although on minute inspection they bore traces 
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of more than one patch, yet on the whole, they 
had a very respectable air; without being obliged 
to wait even to polish my shoes, for my mother 
always kept a box of blacking, with which my 
cowhides must be set off before I took my break- 
fast ; without waiting to arrange my hair, for I 
was obliged to observe from earliest youth the 
most perfect neatness in every respect—my mo- 
ther sent me to see if I could obtain the situa- 
tion. With alight step I started, as I had a 
long time wished my mother to allow me to do 
something to assist her. My heart beat fast, I 
assure you, as [ turned out of W into B 

street, and made my way along to the number 
my mother had given me. I summoned all the 
courage I could muster, and stepped briskly into 
the store, found my way to the counting-room, 
and made known the reason of my calling. The 
merchant smiled, and tuld me that thete was an- 
other boy who had come in a little before me he 
thought he should hire. However, he asked me 
some questions, and then went and conversed 
with the other boy who stood in the back part of 
the office. The result was, that the lad who had 
first applied was dismissed, and I entered the 
merchant’s employment, first as an errand-boy, 
then as a clerk, afterwards as his partner until 
his decease, when he left me the whole business, 
stock, &c. After I had been in his service 
some years, he told me the reason he chose me 
in preference to the other boy was because of the 
general neatness of my person. To this simple 
sircumstance has probably been owing the great- 
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autumn leaves. This change is meant not only ty 
be beautiful—it has its use. Why are the firy 
spring flowers all white, or nearly white? Be. 
cause when the winds are still cold, and when 
the sun is only moderately kind, a flower would 
be chilled to death if its heat radiated from jt 
rapidly. But radiation takes place most freely 
from dark colors—from black, trom the strongly 
defined greens, and blues, and reds. In hot 
weather, flowers and leaves so colored, cool more 
readily at night, and form upon their surface the 
healing dew. The delicate spring flowers are, 
therefore, of a color that is least ready to en. 
courage radiation For the same reason—te. 
cause white substances give out least freely the 
heat that they contain or cover—arctic animak 
are white as their native snows. For the same 
reason too, the snow itself is white. When coli 
becomes severe, snow falls, and hangs like a fur 
wantle about the soil. If svow were black, or 
red, or blue, it would still let some of the heat 
escape which is retained under its whiteness, 
The colors even of men darken in hot climates; 
in the hottest they are quite black. Black sub. 
stances give out their heat more freely. 

In regions subject to a cold almost incessant, 
a short summer produces flowers of extremely 
vivid coloring. ‘The summer, although short, is 
fierce, aud the plants radiate fast that they may 
escape destruction. The dark verdure of the 
Northern pines would cause them to lose heat 
with great rapidity. For compensation they are 


| made to grow in pyramids that catch a cone of 


er part of my success in business.” Will not all| snow so cleverly as to great-coat them during 


my young friends who read this narrative of the 
successful merchant, like him, form in their 
youths habits of neatness? Kemember that if 
you would secure the respect of your acquaint- 
ances, you must be very careful in respect to 
your personal appearance. Purity and cleanli- 
ness of person are indispensable to the highest 
purity of character.— Weekly Spectator. 


THE HARMONY OF COLORS. 


Raphael was not more choice about his paint- 


ing than we find the sua to be. As winter de- 
parts, the modest violet first blooms beneath a 
veil of leaves, which radiate back upon the fra- 
grant little flower all the heat that departs from 
it. As the snows disappear, blossoms of other 
flowers open, which display themselves more 
boldly ; but they are blanched, or nearly so. In 
thépassage from the last snows of winter to the 
first blossoms of spring, the harmony of color is 
preserved—hill-sides and orchards are laden with 
delicate white, varied rarely by the pink upon 
the almond-tree. Petals of apple-blossoms float- 
ing on the wind mimic the flakes of snow that 
were so lately seen. As the warm season advan- 
ees, colors deepen, until we come to the dark 
rimson of autumn flowers, aud the brown of 


the hard weather. Birch trees that grow in the 
same forests rise among the’pines like silver col. 
umus, and they are not shaped to catch the snow 
because they do not want it. They have their own 
light clothing of a brilliant whiteness. 

We need not examine far into the wealth that 
is poured out in nature before we discover that 

“Such bounty is no gift of chance.” 


A RIDE ON THE STEAM PLOW. 
BY PROFESSOR ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D. 

Editors Co. Gen.—Yesterday\will be ever mem. 
orable in a life by no means devoid of incident, 
for then was realized a long cherished wish w 
ride on a successful steam plow, of American in- 
vention. ‘The day was balmy; fleecy clouds 
and a slight haze shielded man and nature from 
the summer sun. ‘The oats, the last of our 
smaller cereals to yield up their treasures, were 
ready for the reapers, who were now rejoicing 
over all the land, because of a superabundant 
harvest. A fit day for the rendering of a judg- 
ment on a new means of agricultural progress— 
to inaugurate a great agricultural era. ‘The com- 
mittees of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
and of its venerable prototype, the Philadelphia 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, were in at- 
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tendance. The extensive grounds of the Oxford 
Park Association had been thrown open to the 
committee. And a decision was to be made on 
the merits of the invention of John W. Fawkes, 
a Lancaster county mechanic, who, after three 
years of almost despairing struggle and utter 
privation, spent in the embodyment of his grand 
idea, now submitted the product of his genius to 
the highest tribunals of his native State and her 
metropolis. As he stood in the garb of a work- 
man trying his gauges, or, in a sharp, quick 
tone, Which told of mingled confidence and 
anxiety, giving order to the foreman, his rough 
attire, soiled in such a cause, appeared more 
honorable than imperial purple. By his permis- 
sion I stepped upon the engine, and stood by his 
side, as the shrill whistle gave the siynal to start. 


The gang of eight 14 inch prairie plows, which?’ re 


until now had hung by chains to cranes at the 
rear of the machine, were quickly lowered until 
they rested on the hard sod. One movement of 
the lever, and onward we went, up an ascent of 
about seven degrees, and with a smooth, uniform 




















Subsequéntly gulleys were passed over, abrupt 
elevations surmounted, and finally the plows 
were detached, and an omnibus hitched to the 
engine. 
facetious passenger, and right off we were, going 
the trotting course at a good round pace. 


‘‘ Here we are now, right off,” cried a 


Feelings of intense gratification appeared to 


animate the entire assembly, and I left the 
grounds with emotions of thankfulness to that 
great and good Being, who in our own day had 
enabled a fellow-countryman to make the giant 
steam tributary to the art of cultivation, and the 
means of untold blessing to millions.— Country 


Gentleman. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


—By the steamship Asia, at New York, we 
ssion of later news from Europe, The 
Peses. erence at Zurich was to meet on the 8th 
inst. Count Colleredo, the Austrian ; M. De Sambrus, 
the Sardinian, and De Bourgeney, the French repre- 
sentative to the Peace Conference, bad either reached 
Zurich or were en route for the meeting on the 8th. 
The strikes among the builders of London were becom- 






motion. As the eight shares entered the soil I | i"@ be ee ee Ss ae aan eee 
wo 


apprehended a sudden check and strain, like that 
felt when a railroad train is partially “ braked up,” 
but nothing of the kind was experienced. In the 
enormous driving wheel, or rather drum, beneath 
my feet, I could not detect the least sliding on 
the sod. The traction was perfect. 

Before us the beautiful green turf swept under 
the bow of our gallant craft. Behind us lay a wide 
deep-brown wake, in which scarce a tinge of 
green was visible. Under the stern the eight 
broad waves of sod lifted their crests, and rolled 
over like surges falling upon the beach. “Steady 
she goes,” as our helmsman, with hand upon the 
tiller, and eye upon the guide-wheels, keeps on 
his straight course. But we near the edge of 
our field. Two shrieks of the whistle, and up rise 
the plows. Starboard your helm! Round sweeps 
our craft as easily and gratifying as a bird on the 
wing,and we came again into line. Another whis- 
tle, and the plows are lowered, and in less time 
than that required to follow this sentence, she is 
off! A flush of triumphant pleasure mantles 
the face of the inventor. The grade slightly 
descends. The crowd which has toiled after us 
up the ascent, quicken their pace. Still we are 
leaving them. Now only the foremost—then 
the whole party break into a run, and shouts, 
like those which followed the triumphal car of a 
Roman conqueror, rend the air. 

Many were the warm grasps of congratulation 
which greeted the American conqueror as he 
stepped from his car of triumph, aud in modest 
terms proposed to subject the machine to any 
test which the committee might suggest. “Can 
you cross-plow the land you have just turned 
over?” “Yes sir,” was his prompt reply, and 
wheeling his machine into position, he crossed 
at right angles the furrows previously thrown up. 


be as many as forty thuusand operatives in the 
trade unemployed. A great meeting of workmen bad 
been in held Hyde Park, and a determination was evinc- 
ed to abide by the “nine-hours” movement. The em- 
ployers had likewise had a meeting, and resolved to 
resist the demands of the men. 


Wueat Cror.—The Milwaukee Wisconsin has no 
doubt that the crop of epring wheat now harvested in 
that State is larger than in any former year. It esti- 
mates the amount at 14,000,000 busbels, and allow- 
ing 4,000,000 for consumption, there will be 10,000,- 
000 busbels for export. The Wisconsin does not anti- 
cipate high prices, but claims that the excellent qual- 
ity of the wheat will create a demand for it among 
millers. It urges wheat-raizers to‘clean their wheat 
carefully, and advises them to send their crops for- 
ward before 12th mo. 

American IncEencty *Asproap.—Ove of Bishop’s 
American floating derricks having teen puton the 
Thames in J.ondon, it has furnisti€d a theme of admi- 
ration. ‘To testits powers, a Norwegian vessel of 940 
tons was recently laid along-side of it, and three 
chains were rapidly passed under the bottom and con- 
neeted with the lifts of the derrick. When all was 
secure the machinery was set in motion, and the ves- 
sel was steadily lifted from the water at the rate of 
about a foot per minute. When raised twenty feet a 
smull steamer of sixty tons was fastened beneath her, 
and both vessels were raised high into the air, pre- 
senting a most singular appearance. 

Arrican Cotron.—African rivers are at this moment 
being penetrated to their upper waters by an expedi- 
tion whose object itis to establish commercial rela- 
tions with the natives, and to assure them ofa market 
for all the cotton they may produce. Lord Palmers- 
ton pronounced these cotton districts of Africa “more 
extensive than those of India,” and declared that 
their exports of this article would in a few years be 
far more valuable than that of all the world beside, 
this country alone excepted. Livingstone says that 
Angola, if it had been in the hands of Englishmen, 
would bave produced, its size considered, more cotton 
and sugar than all our Slave States. Field labor 
there is two pence a day, but if paid for in calico, the 
usual currency, it would cost but a penny. This cotton 
is in every respect fally equal to American, and bas 
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ena 
been grown by the natives in immense quanti- Lake, N. Y. Board, Tuition and use of books ang 


ties from time immemorial. 
from England, has produced a staple of the finest qual- 
ity. Gins have been furnished tu the natives at low 
prices to enabie them to clean the staple, purchasing 
stations have been established at various points, new 
ones are being located and the growers ask only to be 


guaranteed a market, and they will raise an almost 


unlimited supply. The cotton thus produced in Af- 
rica has been received in annually increasing quanti- 
ties in England, at a costso low as to make it a de- 
sirable acquisition, and has been worked into yarns 
not inferior to the best productd from our own, This 
cheapness avd success are giving « prodigious impulse 
to British effort, popular and official, to insure a na- 
tional supply.— Tribune. 


LATER FRoM Hayti.—By the arrival atthis port of 


the brig Isabel Beurmaun, from Port at Priuce, we 
are placed in possession of our Hayti files 

The teature of the news is the proposed c 

presidency to a dictatorship. ‘The Chamb 

pointed a committee, who waited on» 

tard, and proposed to him to assume thé”o 

title of Dictator of Hayti, arguing thatby the abso- 
lute authority thus accruing w him he gould proceed 
better in bis great work of the social re-orgauiZation 
of the country. President Geffard had declined the 
honor. La Kepubligue, a journal established uader the 


present regime, bas exerted its influence in falor ot 


the proposed dictatorship, which would invest Geffard 
with almost despotic power. The course ofthe. Pres- 
ident in declining to assume dictatorial sway is re- 
corded to his praise, but it is intimated that another 
application wiil be more successful.—Lvening Post, 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour AND Mgat.— The Flour market is exceeding- 
ly duli and inactive. Sales are sustly confined to 
the wants of the trade at $5 a $5 25 per barrel for 
common and good brands of frest ground superfine, 
and $5 37 to $6 50 for extra and fancy lots, as io 
quality. Very tuttle doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. 
We quote the former at $3 75 and the latter at $3 624 
per varrel. 


Grain.—Wheat is decidedly dull. There is more 


Offering and the muilers are holding vif. Sules of 


000 bushels of prime red at $1 18 al 20, and good]. 
4 P vd eS 4 & lin advance. 


white at $1 25 a & 30. New Sou.bern Rye is wauted 
at 70 cts., and old Pennsylvania at 78 a 80 cts. Corn 
is scarce; saics vf 8UU0 Lusheis of yellow at 81 cents, 
afloat. Uats ure in fair demand; sales of 1200 bus. 
new Delaware at 354 cents. 
held at 37 cents. 


LYRIVGES HALL puvaAkKvING SUHUOL FUR 
iv UTa OF BUTH SEXES, will open its Winter 
Session 11 wo Ist. 

Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks, 
lars address the Principal fur a circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 273 m. 
M\HE BANKSVALE BUOADING SUHOUL FOR 

GiRLsS, will be reopened tue 14th of llth month, 
and be continued twenty weeks. The cuurse of study 
will comprise the usuai English branches and Draw- 
ing. Terms $60. 

For turther information apply to ELIZA HEACOCK 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Cv. Penn. 
8mo. 27 3m. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—This School 
has a beautiful and healthy location on Oneida 


For particu- 





U.id Pennsylvania aie) 


American seed sent out stationery for twenty weeks, from$45 to $50, or from 


$90 to $100 for continwous term of forty weeks 
beginning 26th of 9th month. This school is situates 
130 miles west of Albany. 

Circulars sent on application to either Proprietor 
SIDNEY AVERILL, or 
ELMIRA AVERILL, 

West Vienna, Oneida co., N.Y. 


EAE 
OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Fp. 
MALES will re-open the lst Second-day of 101 
mo. next. For Circulars apply to 
MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietor, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co.,N. J. 
8th mo. 20— 3 t. 


8 mo. 13.—3t. 


ieee er 
\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this ly. 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 
1859, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, ané 
no extras. For further information application ¢ag 
be made to DANIEL FOULSE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. 0., 
Montgomery co., Pa. 
PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Ya. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 


YBERRY BUARDING SCHUOUL, FOR GIRLS. 

The niuth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anue and Mary 8. Hiliborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms ot 20 weeks each.) The courte 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
‘Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payabie 
For circulars containing further particu- 


8 mo. 13—2 mo. 





lars address 
JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 

8th mo. 7—3m. ; 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE AUADE- 
MY .—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on te 
7th of llth mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter'ierm, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are abseni 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, KEoglish brauches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Exira charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Penciliiog. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Uolorz, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged tor, according io the 
care taksn of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Aitleborw’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 





